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FRANK LAWRENCE VERNON. 


The Rev. Frank Lawrence Vernon, D. D., for 
twenty-four years Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, died in the Episcopal Hospital on 
May 24, 1944. The six months of illness which 
preceded his death had been the direct result of 
overwork, He had spent himself in the service of 
those fortunate enough to be his parishioners. 


Born in St. John, N. B., in 1873, he was gradu- 
ated in 1893 from Trinity College, Toronto. 
Later he there received his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He studied for the priesthood at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
In 1896 he was ordained deacon by the Rt. Rev. 
William Croswell Doane. In 1897 he was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence. : 


He has left a moving account of the spiritual 
: experience which preceded his ordination. 


“T trusted,” he wrote at a later date, “that I 
was inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon myself the office and ministration to serve 
God for the promoting of His glory and the 
edifying of His people. I thought that I was 
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truly called, according to the will of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and according to the canons of this 
Church to the ministry of the same, I entered 
the ministry in response to vocation. 


I did not know at the time, but I have long 
since known, that the first sign of vocation came 
to me at the time when I made my first confes- 
sion, just before I was fourteen years old. I 
did not look ahead. The discipleship with Our 
Lord in the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion was too engrossing for anything 
except the work of what, long afterward, I 
learned was the well-trodden path of the Way 
of Purgation. That path still stretches on ahead 
of me. 


Tt was the working use of Penance and Com- 
munion, stimulating a prayer life, that gave me 
an experiential knowledge of God and of grace 
and of the Church, of revealed truth, of the 
intercessory labor of the saints and the ministry 
of the angels. It took me over the frontier and 
into the outlying country, in the midst of which 
I could always sense and sometimes see the 
shining City of God. A long time afterward I 
was told that I had stumbled in upon the Illu- 
minative Way. I was told that this way was 
given to penitents, and that it would be given to 
me as long as I persevered in the Way of 
Purgation. 
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All the while, very gradually, I was made to 
feel and very clearly I was made to understand 
that anything given to me must sooner or later 
be given through me. No one ever told me this, 
I could not have found it out for myself. So I 
have never doubted that it was the Holy Ghost 
who taught it to me. Later on when I was able 
to make some sort of definition of the experi- 
ence, I concluded that I had come upon, and 
consciously under, the central law of the Chris- 
tian religion, the law of mission. I observed 
that the nearer I continuously kept to Our Lord 
the easier it became to give the law of mission 
binding force. Clearly the thing to do was to 
try to get nearer to Our Lord. Everything 
obviously depended upon that. The rest would 
take care of itself. I was told, a long time after, 
that the way I had been shown was the Way of 
Union. That it meant living in Christ. Let- 
ting the mind be in me that was in Him, And 
above all else the utter and irrevocable surrender 
of my will to Him. All the while the circum- 
stances of my life were overwhelming the infi- 
delities and defections of all of me that was 
unsurrendered. The exterior signs all pointed 
to vocation to the priesthood, and they were all 
confirming the interior motions of that vocation. 
When finally the bishop had laid his hands upon 
my head, I knew that I had been made a priest, 
and that I was a priest forever.” 
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Such was the man who first served as rector of 
St. Andrew’s, North Grafton, Mass., and later (in 
1902) became Dean of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Port- 
land, Maine. There his eighteen years of devoted 
service so endeared him to his people that he never 
ceased to be held by them in affectionate remem- 
brance. It was during his period of service at the 
Cathedral that he became (in 1918) Chaplain Gen- 
eral of the Community of St. Mary, an office which 
he held for the rest of his life. 


Elected Rector of St. Mark’s on June 29, 1920, 
he accepted the call, moved to Philadelphia and 
there continued the life of unselfish service and of 
unremitting effort to which he had long before 
dedicated himself. 


His continual and consistent practise of the 
Presence of God generated a spiritual atmosphere 
which affected all with whom he came in contact. 


As a shepherd he was untiring in his efforts to 
serve and to save every member of his flock. As 
a preacher he never shunned to declare to his peo- 
ple the whole counsel of God. He had a remark- 
able capacity to express himself with clarity and 
cogency. His sermons were always brief but they 
evidenced an immense amount of preparation. 
Each was a carefully designed utterance—with a 
beginning, a middle and an end, When he was in 
vigorous health these sermons ‘were delivered in 
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a manner that was unaffectedly dramatic. His 
preaching of the Three Hours on Good Friday 
always made a profound and lasting impression 
upon all who heard him. 


His literary style was admirable. He always 
chose apt words to express his thought. His 
weekly messages, distributed in print to his parish- 
ioners, gradually reached a larger circle of readers 
and came to be known as “Locust St. Letters”. 
A course of lectures on Symbolism, delivered as 
part of a diocesan program of education, greatly 
enlarged his sphere of influence, 


His relations with the Wardens and Vestry 
were ideal. During his long rectorship there never 
occurred a single regretable incident. He had a 
clear conception of the respective rights and duties 
of rector and vestry and was scrupulously careful 
never to overstep the dividing line. On the other 
hand, he was gently but firmly insistent upon the 
rector’s prerogatives and he never yielded his 
ground when satisfied that he was within his 
rights. 


In June 1896 he had married Alice Esther 
Whiton who died seven years later, leaving him 
with two children, a son and a daughter. To both 
he was devoted and they returned his affection. 
He took pride in the progress made by his son in 
his chosen line of business. His daughter took 
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the veil and, as Sister Mary Regina, became a 
member of the Community of St. Mary. He knew 
no greater happiness than to spend each year a 
well-earned holiday in the companionship of this 
beloved daughter. 


Father Vernon’s death caused widespread sor- 
row. A solemn requiem was celebrated at St. 
Mark’s on May 26th. The Rev. Shirley C. 
Hughson, O. H. C., was celebrant, the Rev. Francis 
B. Roseboro of St. Elisabeth’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, deacon, and the Rev. William H. Dunphy, 
Associate Rector of St. Mark’s Church, sub-deacon. 
The Rt. Rev. Oliver J. Hart, Bishop of the Diocese, 
offered the prayers. The plainsong mass was 
beautifully sung by the choir of the parish. The 
interment was in the churchyard of St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, the Rev. S. Tagart Steele, 
Rector of the parish, officiating. There was present 
at the funeral a large congregation, including many 
priests and also members of most of the religious 
communities of women, for whom during the 
whole period of his ministry Father Vernon had 
done so much as pastor and conductor of retreats. 


Mah omeerly Thee, bs ee Tragld. 
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